AN ADDRESS 


TO THE 


DEMOCRACY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


On the duty of the Democratic Party, at this Orisis. 


- Aw active member of the Democratic party for more than 
thirty-five years, I have no motive in presenting the following 
considerations to its attention, but the promotion of its welfare 
and renown, and the safety and happiness of the country. 

That the great masses of that political organization are 
thoroughly patriotic, and at all times sincerely disposed to defend 
their country in the hour of danger, I am entirely satisfied. But, 
nevertheless, I am persuaded that, from the want of due reflec- 
tion, or from the influence of leaders who are unwise—or worse 
than unwise—the party, since 1862, has been drifting into a po- 
sition at variance with its time-honored principles and precedents. 


The current which is hurrying it to ruin, has not as yet, perhaps, 


acquired that force which renders all hope of reversing or resist- 
ing it fallacious. Before that hope departs, I may without pre- 
sumption ask my Democratic friends—with whom it has been my 
pride to act for so many years—to pause, reflect, and return to 
the good old way of our fathers, and resolve to hold the enemies 
of our country as our enemies, and the war of the country as 
our war. 

For the purpose of forming a correct opinion concerning their 
duty at this time, it is unnecessary for Democrats to wrangle 
about who is responsible for the Rebellion—what causes produced 
it—whether it could have been averted by any measure of con- 
ciliation or concession, or what measures should be adopted when 
the Rebellion is subdued ? 
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When future exigencies confront us, it will be time enough to 

determine how they shall be encountered. 

-Our duty is with the present. We have to deal with a matter 
of fact, not of speculation. We are required to act. The past 
is irrevocable—the future we cannot penetrate—but the present 
is more or less within our grasp, to be made illustrious for us by 
patriotic action, or disgraced by pusillanimity and treachery to 
the fair fame of the Democracy. 

Our country is engaged in a war of great magnitude, and its 
safety, if not its existence, depends more or less upon the success- 
ful and speedy termination of hostilities. How should the 
Democratic party act in this emergency ? 

The country was a unit in 1861 upon the subject of the war, 
How comes it that in 1863 so many of the Democratic organs 
and politicians no longer favor the war? The prosecution of the 
war was not considered inconsistent with Democratic principles 
in 1861; how has it become inconsistent with them now ? 

Oh! it will be said, the war is now converted into a war for 
Abolition! It is a war for the suppression of Rebellion now as 
much as it was in 1861, Abolition may or may not be the re- 
sult of it, with or without the consent of the South when sub- 
dued. But conceding that the Democratic party will, on the 
suppression of the Rebellion, be anxious to preserve slavery, 
(which is doubtful,) certainly, if we pursue such a course of op- 
position to the war, as will keep the Democracy in a minority, 
we shall be powerless, and without any capacity to influence 
events. The object of all party organization is (consistently with 
principles,) to obtain and retain power. Unless its friends have 
power, they cannot give effect to their principles or policy. 

We shall show hereafter, that it has been the uniform principle 
of the Democracy, to sustain the country in war, and to shrink 
from insisting upen no right in dispute with foreign nations, for 
fear of provoking a war. 

Sometimes, under unwise leaders, a political party may be di- 
verted, by passion or circumstances, from acting in conformity 
with its traditional principles. It may, through mistaken or 
misguided politicians, pursue a policy which will exclude its 
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friends from all hope of obtaining power. | Its leaders may, in- 
deed, say they would rather be right than successful; but it will 
be difficult to persuade the masses that they are right when they 
go directly against all the historical precedents of the party. 
When such would-be leaders—constituting but a small minority 
of a party—would guide it to certain destruction, they should be 
told, that they had better enjoy their consciousness of being right, 
alone, as individuals, without making the party responsible for 
their errors. 

No party, since the origin of the Government, that waged 
indiscriminate opposition to the prosecution of a war in which 
the- country was engaged, has ever obtained power. All such 
parties have soon ceased to exist after the close of the war 
which they unwisely opposed. It matters not whether a war be 
just or unjust, it is an instinct of human nature—among civilized 
and savage nations—to stand by one’s country when at war, just 
as it is the instinct of a member of a family to‘espouse the 
quarrel of the family. This instinct of mankind cannot be dis- 
regarded with impunity by political parties. No sort of inge- 
nuity will avail to convince the masses of any people, of the 
patriotism of the man who takes the side of the enemy against 
his own country. No affectation by him of lofty principle will 
be respected or believed. His motives will be impeached, and 
his claim of principle will be discredited and despised. 

If there be any force in these suggestions, then the duty of the 
Democratic party to itself, requires that it should cease opposi- 
tion to the war for the suppression of the Rebellion, and con- 
tribute its efforts to bring the terrible struggle to a speedy close. 
It cannot, in the existing condition of public opinion, be expected 
that the people will be diverted from the prosecution of the war 
by any argument, however conclusive, criminating the Republi- 
cans as responsible for it. Could it be possibly demonstrated 
that the South were innocent of having produced the war, 
and were not the first aggressors, it is now too late to expect 
that the people will refrain from prosecuting’ hostilities. Their 
pride and National animosity is excited—their indignation has 
been kindled to that degree, that nothing will suffice to arrest 
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the war feeling, but complete victory or utter defeat. They care 
not now to discuss who were right or wrong—who are responsi- 
ble for the war—they care for nothing but victory. They con- 
sider it a death struggle, and that the honor, the safety, the 
continued existence of the Republic demand success. They 
know their power, and nothing will prevent their using it to its 
utmost extent for crushing out the Rebellion. The denunciations, 
therefore, which aim at making the Republicans odious for being 
responsible for the war—at proving that they have viglated the 
Constitution in their efforts to contend with the insurgent South 
_ —have no more effect over the popular mind than the whistling 
of the breeze over the torrent of Niagara. 
We said the people care not now to discuss who were right 
or wrong in the commencement of the Rebellion. But there can 
be no doubt that a vast majority of the people of the Free States 
are thoroughly convinced that the North is right and the South 
wrong. Thousands in the Democratic ranks who would not have 
objected to make reasonable concessions to Southern demands, 


now spurn the thought of concession, and will consent to nothing’ 


but conquest and subjugation. 

Should the Democratic party, therefore, place itself in opposi- 
tion to the war, its opposition will not arrest or terminate hos- 
tilities. It will have no effect unless to protract the war. But 
though such opposition will be fruitless towards arresting hostili- 
ties, it will not be fruitless of influence on the condition and well 
being of the party. Such opposition, precisely in the degree of 
its strength, affords aid and comfort to theenemy. Felix Grundy, 
in 1812; denounced the opposition of the Federalists to the war 
as moral treason, because, he said, it substantially gave aid and 
comfort to the foe. The people, in time of war, will not tolerate 
this moral treason. It has a destructive effect on the popu- 
larity of any party, to occupy a position which gives any color 
of justice or verisimilitude to any such charge. To be suspected 
of being an ally of the enemy, is terribly injurious to any 
individual or party; but to be such ally in fact, to deprecate the 
severity of measures pursued for his destruction, to oppose the 
raising of men and money for the purpose of defeating the enemy, 
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to denounce all war measures, and clamor for a dishonorable 
peace, constitute such a crime against one’s own country, that, 
sooner or later, it must overwhelm with confusion and destruc- 
tion those’who are guilty of the offence. It matters not under 
what specious disguises or pretences demagogues may seek to 
cloak their objects, when they oppose the prosecution of a war to 
a successful end, in which the country is engaged. They may 
profess to be the only true patriots, who seek to avert its ruin. 
The people recognize no patriotism which gives the enemy the 
aid and comfort of an ally in their midst. The war they know to 
be a matter of fact, and no sophistry is plausible enough to satisfy 
them that he who is not for us, is not against us. The practical 
common sense of the unsophisticated masses, knows, that there 
can be but two parties in war. They will acknowledge no third 
party who, although it disclaim giving aid to the enemy, will 
not join in a hearty unambiguous support of the war for his 
discomfiture. All who will not unite against the enemy in 
the field, they consider as belonging to his party. They know 
that an enemy derives more substantial aid, oftentimes, from his 
friends in the camp and councils of his antagonists, than from his 
own embattled hosts. 

The laws of all countries are terribly vindictive towards all 
traitors and spies. The severest punishments inflicted by the 
criminal jurisprudence of all nations are reserved for traitors. 
But those who are justly suspected of giving aid and comfort to 
the enemies of their country, or of indirectly assisting them in | 
any way—while they contrive to shield themselves from the pains 
and penalties of treason, because they do not violate by overt acts 
the letter of the law—by no means escape with impunity. A tri- 
bunal of august inquisition and majestic power sits in judgment 
upon them. That tribunal is Pusiic Opinion. Its jurisdiction 
is supreme, and from its final decree there is no appeal! What it 
pronounces infamous, is condemned to infamy—what tt dooms to 
oblivion, becomes defunct—and from the grave to which it con- 
signs the enemies of their country in war, there is no resurrection. 

In ordinary wars between foreign nations, or between the 
United States and a foreign nation, the experience of our people, 
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as well as that of other countries, shows that the war party is 
always in the ascendant. Indeed, none but free governments 
respect the opinions of any peace party in time of war. But an 
ordinary war seldom threatens the existence of a nation, the dis- ’ 
memberment of its territory, or any such evils as the present 
Rebellion would inflict on our country. The dismemberment of 
the Southern States from the North would render inevitable fur- 
ther disintegration. It would plant on our boundary line of fif- 
teen hundred miles a foreign and hostile nation, with whom no 
peace could be maintained. We should be converted into a mili- 
tary nation, with expensive armies and navies to support, and 
our liberties, finally, would be laid at the feet of some triumphant 
military chieftain. 

To be accused of siding with revolted districts of our country, 
whose insurgent people seek to inflict such portentous evils upon 
us—to be accused of this, with any semblance of truth or justly 
founded suspicion, must overwhelm with opprobrium any po- 
litical party. 

In my treatment of this subject, I omit any discussion of the 
patriotic motives which the opponents of the war claim as go- 
verning their conduct. All parties profess to be governed by 
patriotism. They profess to believe that their way of saving the 
country is the true way. It is needless to attempt to convince 
them of their error, and there is no arbiter but the majority of 
the people to decide between them. To the jurisdiction of that 
arbiter the minority demurs; but it is ademurrer which the ma- 
jority are not bound to respect. : 

But if you can satisfy a political party that they are not pur- 
suing the way to power, then, possibly, sooner or later they will 
modify their course, and assume positions which will not doom 
them to certain defeat. I maintain that the Democracy. is pre- 
cluded from assigning for its opposition to the war that they are 
opposed to it upon principle. In 1861 they supported the war— 
the war is the same as it was then. It is not varied in character 
because some Republicans desire to use it for the abolition of 
slavery. 

The mistakes by which the Democratic party recently has been 
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subjected to the charge of hostility to the war, are to be ascribed 
to two causes : 

Ist. A few aspiring leaders, in two or more important districts, 
without any hold on the confidence of the party throughout the 
country, have perceived, that opposition to the war would insure 
or inerease their local ascendency. 

2d. These leaders have believed and inculcated the opinion that 
hostility to the Republican party could be intensified among the 
masses by opposing the war. In other words, they have supposed 
that opposition to the war would strengthen them, or pave the 
way to power. 

So far as the Democracy of the loyal States have spoken, they 
have always—with one or two exceptions, as we are informed— 
in their State Conventions declared explicitly in favor of the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Neither the newspapers nor 
the Democratic members of several Legislatures which have 
adopted resolutions inconsistent with the platforms of the State 
Conventions, had any right to modify the position of the Demo- 
cratic party, and make it different from that sanctioned by the 
regular Conventions. 

In New York; the Mozart wing of the party has assumed to 
stand on a peace platform; and that, obviously, to retain a local 
ascendency. The desire to maintain harmony in the party has 
induced portions of the Democratic press in that State, gradually 
to slide into the same tone of denunciation of the war, as that in 
which the papers of the Mozart clique indulge. This tone has 
been more or less incautiously adopted by Democratic papers in 
other States. Thus, notwithstanding the war platforms approved 
in all the loyal States with but two exceptions, the Democratic 
party of the whole country, has been made to assume the position 
of vehement oppugnation to the war, and to that extent, that the 
Rebel papers at the South, and the Rebel emissaries and cham- 
pions in Europe, claim us as their auxiliaries. They have pro- 
claimed their calculations of success, based on a diversion in their 
favor, to be produced by the action of the Democratic party. 

It is quite plain that it would be wrong and totally inadmis- 
sible, for asmall segment of Democrats in a few districts, to put in 
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jeopardy the whole party of the United States. If indiscreet 
leaders in such districts, will persist in placing the National or- 
ganizations in an attitude incompatible with its success or con- 
tinued existence, they must be left to themselves. 

In regard to intensifying hostility to the Republican party by 
opposition to the war, it is using a weapon with the vague, uncer- 
tain hope of destroying the Republican party, which is certain 
to destroy the Democratic party. Anditis begging the question 
we are discussing; to assume, that opposition to the war, will 
rouse the indignation of the people against the Republican party 
who support it. 

The Republicans desire the Democratic party to oppose the 
war. Their measures have been well calculated to drive us into 
opposition to the war. here is the position in which they desire 
to hold us, as we shall endeavor to show hereafter. 

But it will be said, if the Democrats give an unqualified, un- 
conditional support to the war, the masses of both parties will be 
confused and blended together, and the Democratic party become 
absorbed. It is asserted, that antagonism and concord are incon- 
sistent, that if we agree as to the war, we cannot differ as to any- 
thing else; or, rather, when antagonism in regard to the war 
ceases, it must cease as to everything. This assumption is evi- 
dently absurd. It ignores the fundamental difference which dis- 
tinguishes the characteristics of the two parties. It does im- 
mense injustice to the Democratic party. It implies a timidity 
and a want of confidence in the robust character of the party 
which is entitled to no respect. 

All antagonistic political parties agree in many things. In- 
deed, their points of difference, or collision, are few. But the 
Republican and Democratic parties differ more widely, and in a 
greater number of particulars, than the old Federal or Whig 
parties ever differed with the Democratic party. It is a time- 
honored association whose origin was cotemporaneous with the 
first organization of parties under our present scheme of govern- 
ment. The Republican party had its existence in an extempora- 
neous ebullition of popular feeling in relation to slavery. It is 
evidently evanescent. It has no cohesion except what it derives 
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from the anti-slavery excitement and the war; and the more the 
war is opposed the stronger its cohesion will grow. The Demo- 
cratic party is grounded on radical opinions in relation to the 
Federal Constitution, the Rights of Man, and all the great’ mea- 
sures of policy which have contributed to the prosperity of the 
country. It cannot be blended with the Republican party. » The 
two parties are antagonistic with regard to State, as well as Na- 
tional polities. Their difference respecting State measures, will 
keep them distinct, even should they unite on all matters which 
concern the nation. : 

It is, therefore, a great mistake to suppose that agreement 
with the Republicans as to one measure, will assimilate and 
compound together the Democratic and Republican masses. » The 
mistake, is owing to want of knowledge of the antecedents and 
history of the Democratic party, and of the great principles on 
which it is founded, and which it has maintained for near three- 
quarters of a century. Let us advert cursorily to the early 
history of the party in illustration of these facts: 

The Federal party, which controlled the Government for the 
first twelve years after the adoption of the present Constitution, 


were so disposed to construe it, as to enlarge its powers and ren-’ 


der them unlimited—so, at least, the fathers of the Democratic 
party professed to believe. The Democratic party came into 


being, for the purpose of confining the Government strictly ‘to the: 


exercise of the powers granted or necessarily implied. ‘ Coinci- 
dent with this radical difference with regard to Constitutional 


law, there was a difference between the Federal party and the. 
fathers! of the Democratic party in relation to the policy to be’ 


pursued with reference to the French Revolution and the rights 
of man. The Federal party looked with horror on the excesses 
of the Democratic Revolution in France. The American’ Demo- 


cracy sympathized with the liberal doctrines and anti-Monarchi-. 


cal tendencies of that event. The Federal party was conserva- 
tive, and, in order ‘to avoid anarchy, desired that our Govern- 


ment should be made strong, competent to the suppression of all 


elements of disturbance in the social fabric. The «Democratic 


party was progressive, and feared no innovation which would in= 
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crease the power of the people and restrain the growth of-aris- 
tocracy. The Federal party relied for support on the influence 


_ of property and the wealthy classes. The Democracy depended 


upon the masses, and claimed to be the especial friends of the 
poorer classes. The Federal party insisted on the preservation 
of the rights of property. The Democratic party treated all 
rights, as secondary to those of the Rights of Man. 

The Alien and Sedition laws illustrated the ideas of the Fede- 
ral party in relation to a strong Government. But the success of 
the Democratic candidate for President, in 1801, proved the su- 
perior force of the Democratic sentiment in the young Republic. 

Next came the conflict between the Federal and Democratic 
parties in relation to our neutral rights. Great Britain, and 
France under Napoleon Buonaparte, by their outrages on our 
commerce and insults to our flag, were both the objects of our 
complaint. The Federal party favored war with France; the 
Democratic party wanted war with Great Britain. 

Originally sympathizing with the French Revolution, the De- 
mocratic party were not so hostile to Napoleon, the child of that 
event, as. to England, the great antagonist in Kurope of the re- 
volutionary spirit. Napoleon, by the cession of Louisiana, con- 
ferred a vast benefit on the United States. He made this cession 
for the avowed purpose of strengthening the young Republic 
against her natural maritime rival, Great Britain. 

The Democratic party, therefore, when they found that a war 
with England or France was necessary for the vindication of the 
National honor—both being aggressors—declared war against 
England, the most formidable of the two. 

The Federal party was opposed to the war, and confidently 
expected that high prices, and those privations which result from 
the partial extinction of foreign commerce, and the character of 
Napoleon—a despot and usurper, in whose favor the war between 
England and the United States operated—would disgust the peo- 
ple, and turn them from the support of the Madison adminis- 
tration. | 

The bad management of the War Department, and the reverses 
experienced in the field, all operated to encourage the Federalists. 
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But, as the war proceeded, the Democracy increased in strength. 
The Naval successes, and the victory of New Orleans, which 
closed the war, were so brilliant that peace found the Federal 
party a feeble minority. It soon ceased to act as a National 
party. A sentiment was developed among the people that in war 
the Government was entitled to their support. Opposition to the 
war became unpopular, and was fatal to the Federal party. 

The subsequent history of the Democratic party has been per- 
fectly consistent with that of the first twenty-five years of its 
existence. It has been true to the Republic in peace as well as 
in war. It has been, indeed, accused by its opponents—and not 
without some show of truth—of being too warlike, too reckless 
of the consequences of involving the country in war. Our party 
were eager to support General Jackson in measures which would 
have produced war with France, had a monarch less prudent than 
Louis Philippe controlled the Government of that warlike 
nation. 
- The Democratic party would have willingly defied Great Britain 
to war rather than surrender the territory on the Pacific, between 
latitudes 49 and 54.40. Notwithstanding the Baltimore platform 
of 1844 instructed the candidate of the Democracy not to agree 
to any other boundary but that of 54.40, yet, under the lead of 
Mr. Calhoun, the South would not consent to fight for that line. 
War with England would have reduced the price of cotton, and 
the enlargement of territory, which would haye resulted from our 


maintaining the claim of 54.40, would have enured to the benefit’ 


of the North—and, therefore, a compromise was made upon the 
boundary of 49. But that compromise was not approved by the 
Democracy of the North. They would have preferred war. 

~The Democratic party have never had any timid apprehensions 
of danger from the accession of territory. The desire for in- 
crease of the area of free government, the augmentation of the 
grandeur and extent of the Republic, which they have always 
favored, have made them the objects of denunciation in Europe 
as well as at home. ‘Their policy has been stigmatized as grasp- 
ing and ambitious, and as tending, in the lust for conquest which 
it betrayed, to disturb the peace of the world. 
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While the Federal party was opposed to the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and’ the Whig party objected to the annexation of 
Texas, the Democratic party exulted in both, and in the further 
additions of territory resulting from the war with Mexico. These 
vast enlargements of the territory of the United States have been 
the boast of the Democracy, and it is not possible for that party 
ever to consent to the loss of any of those acquisitions, and 
equally impossible that it should consent to the loss of any of 
the original thirteen States. 

‘Having been a war party in peace and a war ae in war, 
throughout its: history to this time—having never, in war, con- 
sented to any terms of peace, except of the most advantageous 
character—it would be an unnatural and monstrous inconsistency, 
in presence of such a war as that produced by this rebellion, should 
the Democratic party shrink from the challenge of rebels, and 
ignominously submit to their demands, by the sacrifice of more 
than the Democratic party, with all its grand achievements, ever 
obtained. 5 

Can the Democratic party hope to attain power by consenting 
to the dismemberment of the Republic? If their opposition to 
the war shall enable the fifteen Southern States to establish their - 
separate and distinct Government, and thus destroy the Union, 
and subject us to all the consequences of having a foreign power 
of an aggressive character perpetually menacing war along a 
border of 2,000miles—will the responsibility for such national 
crimes induce the people to reward the Democratic party with 
its favor ? 

The mere statement of the question demonstrates its absurdity. 

The Democracy, if it boasted of greater leaders now than those 
who helped it to enlarge and build up the Republic to the glorious 
proportions it displayed in 1860, would find itself incompetent to 
undo and destroy what those great leaders had assisted to accom- 
plish. It can destroy itself, but it cannot destroy the Republic. 

It' is entirely impossible that the masses which compose the 
Democratic party can be seduced _or betrayed into a position so 
suicidal, so false to the historical antecedents of the party, so un- 
faithful to its principles, so fatal to its existence. The leaders. 
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and the organs which continue to adyocate such a course of con- 
duct will be left alone, and the party approving it would soon 
become as obsolete as the party of the Hartford Convention 
Federalists. 

From the view we have taken of the fundamental principles on 
which the Democratic party is founded, from its history, and the 
warlike policy which it has been foremost to maintain, it is ob- 
vious, that it is a great mistake of any of its would-be leaders to 
suppose, that in a war of any. sort—much more such a war as the 
present—they can make a Peace party of it. 

Let the Democratic party remain true to its patriotic instincts 
and history; let it vie with the Republican party in giving a 
vigorous and unqualified support to the war; let it vote men and 
money without stint, as the Government may require. This will 
not be inconsistent with a bold and manly condemnation of such 
measures of the Administration as deserve censure—to violations 
of the Constitution—to any of its acts which may tend to prolong 
the war needlessly —to the corruption or malversation of officials 
—to the misuse of the public money—to the mismanagement of 
campaigns—to favoritism in military appointments, and those 
numerous abuses which are incident to vast expenditures and the 
dispensation of an enormous patronage. 

So long as the vast majority of the people approve the war, 
and the Democracy oppose it, its voice is powerless in relation to 
the conduct of the Administration. But if it gave to the war a 
generous and unequivocal support, its motives in assailing the 
conduct of the war would not be liable to impeachment. Then 
its blows, if proceeding from patriotic motives, would command 

-the respect of the people. 

The fundamental principles of our party will preclude all 
possibility of its absorption by the Republican party, in conse- 
quence of its support of the war. But even were absorption 
possible from that cause, it would remain to be determined, 
whether the Democratic party had not better become extin- 
guished by such means, rather than ‘perish ignominiously in the 
felon embrace of imputed tréason—as a peace party. 

There is much more danger of the Democratic party losing its 
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identity by becoming a peace party, than by its support of the 
war. Support of the war is consistent with all its previous history 
and character ; opposition to the war, would indicate such a radi- 
cal change of principle, temper and feelings, as would not entitle 
it to claim the fraternity of the great men, who made its previous 
history glorious by the successful prosecution of former wars. 

The leaders of the Republican party in one respect, as mere 
political tactitians, have displayed the most consummate skill. 
They have felt conscious of the immense advantage they would 
possess over the Democrats, from being the exclusive friends of 
the war policy. They knew from the teachings of history that 
as such friends of the war, they would recruit largely from the 
Democratic masses. They had no objections to Democrats becom- 
ing Republicans, but they refused them all confidence while they 
remained Democrats. They invited them to make no party 
nominations for office, but with few exceptions, invariably con- 
sented to the nomination of none but Republicans. When in 1861 
without regard to party, the whole country sprang to arms, and 
the war measures of the Government received universal support, 
the Republican party proceeded mercilessly, with an universal 
proscription of Democrats in office. The men whose sons and 
brothers and relatives rushed to the field to expose their lives, 
were almost universally turned out of office; as if the party in 
power were resolved, that party animosity should not subside, and 
were determined to rekindle its expiring embers and fan them 
into flames. 

The numerous causeless arrests in-the loyal States, and the 
needless violations of the freedom of speech and of the press, can 
be explained on no other hypothesis, than that the Republican 
leaders desired to repel the support of Democrats. These viola- 
tions of personal rights, excited the surprise and indignation of 
the Republican Senators, which Messrs. Sherman and Trumbull 
had the independence to declare in the Senate. 

The Republican leaders who dictated the acts which Senators 
Sherman and Trumbull denounced, were no fools. They had a 
design in the unnecessary excesses to which they pushed the Ad- 
ministration. That design was to provoke the Democratic party 
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to opposition to the war. Too many of our incautious Democrats 
fell into the trap designed for them. 

Had Democrats continued as in 1861-2 to support the war, 
they would have carried the people with them, in condemnation 
of many of the most flagrant acts of misconduct of the Adminis- 
tration; and nothing could have prevented the restoration of the 
Democratic party to power in 1864. The elections prove the 
truth of this assertion. In 1862, the mismanagement of the war, 
the arbitrary conduct of the Government, and its evident. imbe- 
cility, as admitted by Republican papers, (see New York Times 
of 1862,) disgusted the people. And the Democrats on war plat- 
forms gained signal triumphs; but unwise and shallow leaders in 
consequence of that success, jumped to the conclusion that the 
people disapproved the war; they came out for peace in various 
quarters, and the elections of 1863 have resulted in the total dis- 
comfiture of the Democracy. 

The people had no intention to ‘cea the war, by the 
elections of 1862. They disapproved the inefficient conduct of 
the war. And believing they could trust the Democratic party 
as a war party, they voted the Democratic ticket. 

The unwise leaders of the party mistook the action of the 
people; the party was made more or less to favor peace, and the 
people immediately left it. 

It is difficult to account for the mistake and eset of 
some Democratic politicians (usually so shrewd and farsighted 
with regard to the interests of the party,) in persisting in their 
efforts to make the Democratic party an anti-war party. 

We can account for it in no other way than by supposing that 
some of them have been bought with Southern money, as the 
European press and politicians were bought, or thaf looking 
forward to the restoration of the Union, they desire, by their 
opposition to the war, to propitiate the politicians of the South. 
Any calculations of this sort are certain to be falsified. 

The South, in other. times, has indeed been, as Col. Benton 
said, the natural ally of the Northern Democracy. But when 
the Rebellion is suppressed, there will be no allies of the Peace 
Democracy there. ‘In that event, it is in the nature of things 
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that a vast reaction will take place against those who were chiefly 
instrumental in promoting the Rebellion. 

It was not the leading Whigs, but the principal Democratic 
leaders, who were the authors of Secession. The Whig leaders, 
with few exceptions, resisted it to the last, and only fell-into the 
movement when they could not help themselves. When the re- 
action at the South takes place, the fury and rage of the popular 
indignation will be directed against Southern Democrats—the 
original Secessionists. fit 

Already it is seen, in Maryland, Missouri and Arkansas that a 
radical Emancipation party has suddenly sprung up with a vigor 
and strength which indicate success. These Radicals are for push- 
ing abolition faster and farther than Republicans in 1860 dreamed 
of. It will be so, probably, throughout the South. These revo- 
lutionists will laugh to scorn the conservative Democrats who 
may desire to preserve slavery. There will be no allies of a Peace 
Democracy among such zealots. The Secession chieftains and 
their accomplices will be as bitterly proscribed and disfranchised 
in the South, as the Republicans and Cromwellians were in Eng- 
land after the Restoration, or as the Tories after the achievement 
of our Independence, The men who will obtain power in the re- 
united South, will be the allies of the most ultra wing of the Re- 
publican party. They will not reward Peace Democrats for their 
efforts to avert the overthrow of the usurping faction, which have 
made the South one vast charnel house of the remains of their 
fathers, and sons, and brothers. Such is the lesson which the 
history of all unsuccessful Rebellions teaches. 

The strong party of the South, when reconstruction takes 
place, will consist of those, who never consented to Secession, or 
of its victtms, who have experienced persecution and proscription 
for their attachment to the old Union—the men who have been 
driven from their homes, who have been robbed and plundered 
by Rebel officers, or shut up in Rebel dungeons, whose houses 
have been burned, whose plantations have been desolated, and 
whose relatives have been conscripted and forced to fight against 
their country. pet 

These men, exasperated and thirsting for vengeance, will have 
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no bowels of compassion for the original Secessionists. They will 
seek to indemnify themselves, for the countless evils Rebellion 
has inflicted on them, by the remorseless punishment of all who, 
in any degree, can be made responsible for its cruel atrocities. 
The Democracy of the North need not, therefore, in any event 
(whether the Rebellion be suppressed or not,) look to the South 
for auxiliaries. Its only true reliance is on the intelligence, the 
patriotism, and the virtue of the masses of the North. If the 


Democracy cannot maintain itself hereafter, without Southern’ 


aid, it will have to go to the wall. 

If the Democratic party suffers itself to be used as an opponent 
of the war, by some of those who now aspire to its control, it will 
subject itself to great defection, from two causes among others, 
growing in potency, so long as the war continues. 

1st. It will lose the support of the Democratic soldiers. The 
men who go to the field and expose their lives in defence of the 
country, will not support a party, which safe at home, gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy, nor will the friends and relations of 
these soldiers at home, stand by any party which deserts the 
cause for which their fathers, sons, and brothers, go forth to pour 
out their hearts blood. They will lose the support likewise, of 
the relatives-of those gallant men who have given their lives to 
to the country, on the battle field. These relatives.will never 
consent to a peace with a rebellion which has robbed them of 
such noble and precious kin. 

2d. It should be borne in mind that in each succeeding month, 
the Government derives increasing strength from the investments 
of the people in U.S. Bonds. Before another year has elapsed, 
more than $1,000,000,000 of these Bonds will be in their hands. 
Of course, Democrats as well as Republicans invest, in these Se- 
curities. The longer the war continues, the greater the issue of 
these Bonds-will become. The holders of these Bonds will un- 
questionably be influenced, in their opinions and feelings respect- 
ing the Government, by their interests. They will know that, 
if the Government, on account of any embarrassment produced by 
opposition to the war, shall fail to suppress the Rebellion; or if, 
from any such cause, the struggle should be protracted beyond our 
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present expectations—that the bonds of the U. 8. will be depreci- 
ated in their market value. The holders of these bonds will not 
approve'of any political party which opposes the successful prose- 
cution of the war. If the Democratic party insists on opposition 
to the wat, a large proportion of Democrats, who may invest in 
the Government Stocks, will desert its ranks. Men will not act 
politically, in such a manner, as to insure their loss of property. 

There is danger that the Democratic party may suffer great 
loss by being misunderstood, or misrepresented, in relation to the 
subject of Slavery. Certainly, no Democrat will ever consent to 
be considered’ as the advocate of Slavery in the abstract. The 
Democratic party has always been distinguished for occupying an 
advanced position in favor of the Rights of Man. It originated 
as much in a difference with the Federalists, on the subject of the 
Rights-of Man, as in relation to the construction of the Consti- 
tution. The Democratic party sympathized with republican 
France, and were disposed to give her assistance, until the Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality by Gen. Washington made it unlawful. 
But the Democrats of that day disapproved of that Proclamation, 
and they rapidly augmented their strength, during the closing 
years of Washington’s administration, in consequence of their 
sympathy with the French Democracy. 

It is impossible, therefore, for the Democratic party ever to 
approve or defend Slavery. But, nevertheless, the Democratic 
party (as did the Whig party in its earlier and better days,) re- 
sisted the infringement of the Rights of the Master by unconsti- 
tutional legislation. It considered the abolition of slavery, as 
advocated by Garrison, Phillipps, Geritt Smith, and other Eastern . 
fanatics, as unwarranted by the Constitution, and all attempts to 
induce Congress to intermeddle with the subject, in the States or 
elsewhere, as dangerous to the Union. 

I need not trace that portion of our history which details how 
the subject of Slavery gradually insinuated itself into political 
discussions and platforms, until it became the all-absorbing ques- 
tion in the political campaigns of 1856 and 1860, and, finally, 
afforded the pretext—as Jackson predicted it would—for the 
enemies of the Union to attempt its dissolution. 
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In the progress of the political contests of 1856-60, the Demo- 
cratic party maintained its position in defence of the Rights of the 
Master under the Constitution, while the Republican party re- 
sisted them with all the vehemence of fanatical passion. It was 
to be expected that the Republicans would take advantage of 
' this relative position of the two parties, and charge the Demo- 
eracy with being the champions of Slavery. It was an argu- 
mentum ad odium, by which they could hope to gain strength. 
It would have availed them nothing, however, had not the Re- 
bellion taken place. That converted the political friends, whose 
Constitutional rights the Democracy so justly defended, into ene- 
mies of the country. 

But in contemplation of a restoration of the Belong Democrats 
could not avoid feeling solicitous for the rights of Gritm men in 
the South. When, therefore, the Proclamation of September, 
1862, was issued, many Democrats disapproved it as impolitic 
and unconstitutional. They thought it, would estrange many 
friends in the South who were in favor of preserving the Union. 

It was not to save Slavery, but to vindicate law, and to smooth 
the way to the restoration of the Union, that such Democrats as 
disapprove the Proclamation have denounced it. They deny, also, 
that any war power, or military necessity, can justify the Presi- 
dent in disregarding the express restrictions upon any functionary 
of the Government in acting contrary to the language of the Con- 
stitution. . But we waive any discussion of these points: our ob- 
ject being merely to state the popular objections to certain mea- 
sures of the Administration. There is force enough in the objec- 
tions to the Proclamation to nullify the charge that Democrats 
disapprove it, not because it was inexpedient, and that it violates 
the Constitution, but because it abolishes Slavery. 

But it is important that the Democracy should keep the dis- 
tinction in view. According to the fundamental principles of the 
Democratic party, the freedom of all men is desirable, and the 
abstract right of all ‘men to personal liberty is a Democratic prin- 
ciple. But as the right of the master to the service of his slave 
is recognized by the Constitution, and as always the safety of the 
Union, and the preservation of the Constitution, were deemed of 
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© paramount importance, the Democracy have considered that they 
were bound to protect those States in which the institution of 
Slavery prevailed in the enjoyment of their right to exclusive 
jurisdiction over the subject of Slavery. 

But while we should continue to be governed by these prin- 
ciples, we must not suffer ourselves to lapse into the position of 
defending Slavery, or seeking to preserve it where it can be right- 
fully and constitutionally extinguished, with the consent of all 
interested in it. 

The Southern governing classes, who have made the preser- 
vation of slavery the pretext for the present Rebellion, deserve 
not from us such, supererogatory kindness. They have, in fact, 
proved themselves in their mad efforts to destroy the Union and 
subvert the Government, the most successful Abolitionists of the 
age. What Eastern fanaticism, led by Garrison, Phillips, Parker 
and Greely, could never have accomplished—even with the assis- 
tance of the Republican party—Davis, Stevens, Mason, Slidell, 
and their accomplices, have already done in extensive districts of 
the South, and may possibly yet achieve for the whole South. 
Why should we peril our existence to preserve what Davis and 
his rebels have destroyed. 

By the last census, the slave-owners of the South exceeded but 
little 300,000. They are doubtless now reduced to a number 
not exceeding 150.000. It is not probable that this small num- 
ber, even if they should desire to do so, will be able to preserve 
Slavery. Certainly it is not the policy (to say nothing of prin- 
ciple) of the Democratic party, to give itself much trouble on 
the subject. If Slavery can be constitutionally extinguished, 
none should rejoice more sincerely in that event than true Demo- 
crats. It would only be a just retribution of God’s providence, 
if the Rebellion, which was designed to preserve Slavery, and 
make it perpetual, shall be the means of its destruction. The 
fate of Slavery should have no influence upon our disposition 
respecting the prosecution of the war. It is not now a practical 
subject for consideration. The war must be brought to a suc- 
cessful termination, before any other subject becomes of para- 
mount importance. It is more important that we should subdue 
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the Rebellion, than that Slavery should cease, or be continued, 
The question of the abolition or the preservation of Slavery is, a 
mere bagatelle, compared with that of the restoration of the 
Union, and the suppression of the Rebellion. To risk the defeat 
of our efforts to put down the Rebellion, out of any tenderness 
for slave-owners, would be as bad, if not worse than those aboli- 
tionists, who do not want the Union restored unless Slavery is 
totally extinguished. 

The Democratic party have sacrificed enough in defence of the 
rights of slave-holders, while they recognized the Constitution 
and obeyed the laws. Hereafter, they cannot ask or expect any 
more protection than that which the law may give them. 

I have studiously avoided in this discussion, any appeal to the 
patriotic feelings of Democrats. I have not attempted to show 
the wickedness and wrong of Secession and Rebellion: I should 
as soon think of portraying the criminality of murder, or any 

‘other offence. Those who do not recognize the right of Govern- 
ment to suppress Rebellion, had better go where they belong— 
within the lines of the enemy. With them too, who believe that 
traitors who levy war against the United States, can shield them- 
selves under the usurped authority ofa State, we have no argu- 
ment. The Government of the United States does not act upon 
the States—it does not coerce States; it acts upon individuals, 
All the people of the United States owe paramount allegiance to 
the United States, and no State action which countenances Re- 
bellion, can afford any protection to traitors. If these positions 
cannot be maintained, the Union is a ‘‘rope of sand,” and can be 
broken up at the will of the most insignificant State. 

There are, doubtless, some who will admit, that the preserva- 
tion of the Democratic party, and its attainment of power, can 
only be realized by supporting the war, yet, who consider the pro- 
secution of the war as unconstitutional or inexpedient, and as 
likely to bring on us worse evils than a dismemberment of the 
Union. They say they will do nothing in favor of the prosecu- 
tion of the war, whether the party perishes or not. To such we 
can only say that, if sufficiently numerous to control the party, 
they must reconcile themselves to the felicity of remaining in a 
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minority, or prepare to witness the funeral obsequies of the De- 
mocratic party. No party can retain the cohesion of members, 
sufficiently to preserve its existence, which disregards its interests, 
and voluntarily refuses to adopt the necessary means for the attain- 
ment of power. 

The great mass of mankind, with very few exceptions, are 
governed by their interests. The number of those who, in any 
exigency, would be willing to sacrifice their interests, or inflexibly 
to disregard them, from passion, prejudice, or conscientious scru- 
ples, is comparatively small. This may be a melancholy estimate 
of human nature, but it is justified by observation and experience. 
Practical men act on the presumption that this estimate is cor- 
rect. 

Heroic political leaders and enthusiasts, who persist in per- 
suading their partizans that they ought to disregard their inte- 
rests, may be very conscientious and very energetic, but they 
will soon discover that inevitable and invariable defeats have 
little attraction for mankind. 

I have no desire to induce those who oppose the war upon some 
occult or peculiar principle of their own, to act against their con- 
victions of duty. If their principles are incompatible with the 
success of their party, they ought to form a party by themselves. 
Practical men who aim at positions in which they can serve the 
country, will not be disposed to waste their energies in fields of 
fruitless contests, on whose horizon hope will never dawn. 

Although I decline to combat the opinions of those who profess 
to resist the prosecution of the war upon some principle of their 
own; although I shall not attempt to urge upon Democrats the 
duty of co-operating in the effort to suppress the Rebellion, from 
a consideration of the awful consequences which would result 
from its success; yet I cannot close these desultory remarks with- 
out adverting to the little claim which the authors of this Re- 
bellion have upon the forbearance or kindness of the Democratic 
party. \ 

That the South have been able, for three-fourths of the time 
since the adoption of the present Constitution, to control ‘the 
Government, has been owing to the aid afforded by the Demo- 
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_ eratic party of the North. The Northern Democracy sanctioned 


the political principles of Jefferson, Madison, Ritchie, Crawford, 
and Jackson, and, against the interests of its own section, con- 
sented to support the war of 1812, against Great Britain. At 
great sacrifice, it. concurred, generally, with the South, in eppo- 
sition to a Protective Tariff, to internal improvement by the 
General Government, and to almost every measure tending to 
strengthen the Federal Government. s 

When, after the Olay-Calhoun compromise of 1832, the 


‘Northern Anti-Democratic politicians, despairing of any ade- 


quate protection for Northern industry, and, smarting with re- 
sentment. for what they deemed a, selfish and unwise policy, on 


the part of the South, began co-operating with an insignificant 


faction of Abolitionists; the Democracy of the North, without 
hesitation, assumed the most decided grounds in favor of pro- 
tecting the Constitutional rights of the South. The more power- 
ful the Anti-Slavery party became, the more vigorous was the 
opposition of Northern Democrats to the Abolitionists. 

Notwithstanding the breach of faith by the South with the 
North, involved in the repeal of the Missouri restriction, the 
Democracy of the North still faithfully adhered to the South— 
not for Slavery’s sake, but for that of the Union. : 

Though sadly depleted by the issues forced upon the Northern 
Democracy, by the imperious exactions of the South, during the 
Kansas difficulty, the alliance was recognized to the last, and all 
its obligations fulfilled. 

When the Charleston Convention assembled, there was a fair 
prospect of electing the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
if the party had remained united. But, for the express purpose 
of precluding an union on one candidate, the Southern politicians 
insisted on a new platform, upon which union was impossible. 
They desired to render the election of the Republican candidate 
certain, that they might make it an excuse for Secession. It is 
now well authenticated, that leading Southern politicians, un- 
known to the Northern Democracy—(except, perhaps a very few 
prominent individuals,) had formed.a secret conspiracy to dissolve 
the Union, and form a separate Southern Confederacy—embrac- 
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ing all the Slave States. Their plans were ripe; a majority of - 
the Cabinet were in the conspiracy; the President, if not cogni- 
zant of the extent of their plot, was fooled into the belief that 
they only intended a political emeute ; the Army, the Navy and 
the Treasury were within their control, and no more favorable 
period could be expected for the consummation of their designs. 
They uged the Charleston Convention and the Democracy of the 
North, as instruments for the accomplishment of their treasona- 
ble purposes. 4 

This treachery towards confiding political friends, invests the 
Southern leaders who were guilty of it, with a robe of infamy, 
which even the most brilliant success could never remove. It 
displays a total disregard for all principles of personal honor, a 
total abnegation of every instinct of civilized gentlemen. The 
rudest savage could practice nothing more inconsistent with every 
principle of civilization and morality. 

The Northern Democrats believed they were dealing with 
gentlemen of honor. The result shows, they had to deal with 
knaves and sharpers, who played with loaded dice and marked 
cards, and who refused to pay when they lost. 

If they were determined on separation and war, the Southern 
politicians, if they had been honorable men, should not have 
sought to involve the Democratic party in the guilty treason they 
meditated. They should have commenced their State Secession 
without regard to a Presidential election, and attempted it on the 
ground that they chose to secede, and not on the contemptible 
pretence of the election of Mr. Lincoln, which they conspired to 
produce. 

The turpitude and ingratitude of the conduct of the Southern 
leaders towards the Northern Democracy, deserve their execra- 
tion and contempt. The Northern Democrat who does not feel 
this to be true, must be lost to all sense of self-respect, or be 
ignorant of the characteristics of men of honor. As for the 
Southern traitors—the authors and agents of Secession—they are 
entitled to expect nothing from the Democratic party. They de- 
serve neither sympathy, commisseration nor protection. We owe 
them nothing. They have no claims on us. We repudiate all 
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ties of connection with them. For the awful calamities they have 
inflicted on their country, only Almighty vengeance can ever 
adequately punish them. 

But we well know that the great mass of our fellow citizens at 
the South were victims of, not willing accessories with the con- 

-spirators. Them we pity. Their sufferings we would mitigate, 
as far as possible. Around them we desire to throw the protec- 
tion of the Constitution and the law. For their sake we shall 
insist on receiving back the States—a portion of whose people 
have been in rebellion. The States we do not recognize as ever 
severed from the Union, or released from the Constitutional obli- 
gations they contracted, some of them when the Constitution was 
originally formed, and others, when admitted as new States. We 
will receive them back, shorn of none of their rights and privi- 
leges, whatever may be the treatment which the principal authors 
of Secession may, by law, receive. 

Let the subject of Slavery be left to the Courts, and the people 
of the South, who may be restored to the exercise of the functions 
of citizens. The Democrati¢ party ought not to desire the respon- 
sibility of any interference with it. It is no champion of Sla- 
very. If Slavery perishes, it will deserve its fate. If it sur- 
vive, it will be of no benefit to the Democracy to be remembered 
as its preserver. Our single duty is with the present. 

Because we may believe that, on the contingency of the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion, the dominant party may not possibly 
deal properly or justly with the South, is no reason why we 
should not stand by the Government, and assist in subduing the 
Rebels. The Democratic party, if it performs its duty to the 
country, will soon be the party in power. If it fails to do so, if, 
guided by false lights, it repeats the mistake of the Federal party, 
its doom is sealed. Like the Federal party, it may languish and 
struggle, and maintain, for awhile, its ascendency, in a few iso- 
lated districts, but, as a national party, it will disappear. 

In conclusion, we solemnly declare our conviction that there 
can be no excuse, or vindication, for any of the citizens of the 
Loyal States, in refusing to co-operate cordially in the prosecu- 
tion of the war for the suppression of the Rebellion, except by 
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the justification of Secession. That is the ground they are com- 
pelled to take who disapprove the war. That is the platform 
which the Democratic party must promulgate if they become an 
Anti-War party. Indeed, Mr. F. Wood, of New York, has 
already proclaimed that to be his platform. He says there can 
be no such thing as Rebellion under our Constitution. Then, of 
course, Secession is not Rebellion, and the Southern Rebels are 
not enemies and traitors. Holding these opinions, Mr. Wood is 
consistent in opposing the war. But, then, his proper place is 
within the lines of the enemy. 

But, it is said, the President and the Republican party have 
violated the Constitution—they have been ‘guilty of the most 
arbitrary and despotic acts. Because they have done wrong, the 
Democratic party need not do wrong also. Their evil deeds are 
no justification of an opposition to the war with Rebels and | 
traitors. 

The withholding of Democratic aid for the suppression of the 
Rebellion will not dispose the people to give a more willing ear 
to our denunciation of the unlawful acts of the Administration. On 
the contrary, it will incline them to give no heed to what we say 
of the Government, whether it be just or unjust. The people 
will distrust the patriotism of those who make war on the Ad- 
ministration, while they extend the olive branch to armed ene- 
mies of the Republic. Who have violated the Constitution and 
the laws most criminally, the Administration or the Rebels? 


: MADISON. 


N. B.—Putapa., Dec. 19.—The above was written sixty days 
ago. We rejoice to see since that, some symptoms of returning 
common sense as indicated by the Press, and the votes of Demo- 
eratic members of Congress. 


